Excerpt of The Great Wall of Los 
Angeles, Historical Narrative by 
Judy Baca 


Interviewer: [00:03:00] ...the mural, how it got started, just very briefly cause 
we can stop later on in the interview you've got a lot of your things. And then 
jump right into [00:04:00] your first year, you know, I mean, how, what kind of 
vast this thing is. You had to, you know, tell us how many kids and, uh, who, 
who did the, uh, design and, you know, what they represent and, you know, how 
you started from the beginning. 


I hope you know. Okay. Uh, tape rolling? 


[00:04:21] Judith Baca: Um, yeah. Um, yeah. This is the first, um, the first 
thousand feet, uh, was done in 1976 with, um, 80 people, 80 young people, and 
9 artists. And the mural was broken up into 100 foot segments, and you 
probably notice when you look at the mural that it has a completely different 
style in the first Thousand Feet. 


And that's because each artist took a 100 foot segment and developed the theme 
and the, um, uh, content with his, with his team. And, um, It was after 1976 that 
I changed the structure of the mural and began to control more closely the 
overall design. Um, because I felt that the first segment was really sort of a, 
[00:05:00] um, a series of loosely knit easel paintings. 


It really didn't work as an entire mural. But it's charming. I mean, there's parts 
of it that are really wonderful. And, um, um, the first segment is about the, uh, 
the beginning of California and, you know, back in prehistoric times, the La 
Brea Tar Pits, um, the Sabertooth Tiger, and, um, And, um, some of the sort of 
traditional, um, ideas of the prehistoric times. 


And, um, one of the things that happened when they were doing this segment 
was that they had to figure out what was really indigenous and what was not 
indigenous. And we began to discover that things like eucalyptus trees and, uh, 
um, palm trees are not indigenous California plants and, uh, or trees. And, uh, 
we had to begin to research what really lived here and what was not imported. 


Um, and very little, actually. It was kind of a desert area. And, uh, You see the 
beginning of the, um, the Chumash Indians, which is, there's more on later. 


[00:05:57] Interviewer: Bering Strait? 


[00:05:58] Judith Baca: Yeah, the Bering Strait. So the Indians, [00:06:00] one 
of the theories that the Indians walking across the Bering Straits. But obviously, 
um, there have been Indians in California since, you know, forever. 


And I think some of our historians would take issue with the fact that they came 
across the Bering Straits. But this is just one of the theories. 


The gray whale. 
It's a conservation kinda statement about the, the gray whale. 
You want me to, you want me to talk while we're moving or not? 


Um, this is the, um, piece on the Chumash and there's a prayer wheel with 
porpoises in the center of the, of the prayer wheel. And, um, the Indians 
recognized the intelligence of the, um, of the porpoises long before scientists 
really figured out that they were intelligent beings. 


[00:07:00] And, um, There are various parts that represent the seasons, um, 
within the prayer wheel. And, uh, there's an acorn ceremony going on. And, um, 
there's a portrait painted by one of the young kids. Uh, the figure with the eagle 
is one of the American young, um, American Indiant kid's portrait back that 
way from the crew in, in 1976. 


It's that figure here. The figure with the, um, the, the figure with the eagle is a, 
um, a portrait, uh, a self portrait done by one of the young people on the team. 
And further along is a, um, Indian peyote, uh, ritual going on where the Indian 
is sitting at the fire imagining all the animals. 


And at the end, one of the things that [00:08:00] happened was that when the 
kids did the research, they realized that what was going on for, uh, California 
Indians, it happened to all Indians all over the world. And there, he painted, uh, 
uh, consequently this large white hand, um, Grasping the Indian and, um, 
dragging them down all over the world. 


We've been in the midst of restoration, so some of the pieces are, um, have been 
peeled and are about to be repainted. Um, partially because of the big floods 
that we had this summer, I mean this winter. We had, um, the mural has been 
underwater fully submerged three times. Um, and this last winter we had about 
7 feet of water running 45 miles an hour through here. 


Um, and, uh, we sustained some damage, but really very little considering what, 
what was going on here. 


Um, here's the image of, um, [00:09:00] I believe it's Portillo, who is coming to 
California. And in the, um, he sits in the, in the, um, crow's nest looking out at 
the land. And he imagines that he will see Queen Khalifa and the Amazon 
Indian tribe, which was a Spanish legend. 


And in reality, uh, if you look, uh, forward some here, you see the, um, Indians 
themselves, uh, looking back at him. And, uh, what you find is that, uh, he's 
sitting in the crow's nest, they're looking back at him. And the reality is that 
there's, that here are the Indians. Looking back at him, it's not Queen Khalifa in 
the Amazon tribe. 


And, um, they're completely freaked out because they see him coming, and 
they've never seen a sailing ship. Um, so while he imagines the apparition of 
these women in the smoke, if you trace back to the fire, um, and then you see 
the image reversed, um, [00:10:00] you see who's really standing at the fire. 
Um, further on down the line is the, uh, is Father Junipero Serra, who's arriving 
on the back of a mule. And he's been purposely painted without legs because the 
Indians imagined him to be connected to the mule. And, um, also not part of the 
mule because I think some of the people felt that, uh, he was part mule. He was 
in the sense of what he brought here and what he, what, what happened in, uh, 
in, uh, what the mission, which later became called, the Indians called the 
House of Death. 


Um, because the San Fernando Mission, as many people as were baptized there, 
um, that many died. And, uh, they of course brought disease and the Indian 
population diminished radically in the first 50 years by, I think almost, in the 
first 25 years by 50 percent after the presence of the, um, the settlers. 


And the founders of Los Angeles, um, are [00:11:00] directly to the right of 
Father Serra. And, um, they are, um, the figures. partially, um, very damaged at 
this point. They've been deteriorating and we're restoring those. And these 
figures are interesting in that they are, um, not Spanish, as you would imagine 
the founders of Los Angeles to be, which is what we've always been taught. 


But of a group of 22, I believe there's one Spaniard, and the rest were black and 
mulatto. 


